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S.G. THAKUR SINGH 





Thakur Singh was born in the village of Verka near Amrit- 
sar in 1894. His parents chose engineering as a career for him 
and at the age of sixteen he was sent to the V.D.J. Technical 
Institute, Lahore. But he preferred to leave for Bombay with 
Mohammed Alam, an artist belonging to his native place. Alam 
became art director of a theatrical company and Thakur Singh 
worked with him for a while. From Bombay he went to Calcutta 
where he lived and worked for about seventeen years. In 1935, 
he settled down in Amritsar and has been associating himself 
with the work of the Indian Academy of Fine Arts of which 
he is the President. 


He first won recognition when his painting, AFTER THE 
BATH, got the second prize in the British Empire Exhibition held 
at London in 1924. Since then he has won many awards. He has 
held numerous exhibitions in India and abroad, among the most 
important of the foreign exhibitions were those held in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Budapestin 1957. He has been amember of the 
General Council of the Lalit Kala Akademi since 1956. 


Prizes at British Empire exhibitions ; paintings acquired by 


Viceroys like Irwin and Linlithgow; a 
preference in themes for historical sites 
and monuments and formal portraits of 
dignitaries: could it be that besides 
belonging to the old guard, Thakur Singh 
also belongs to the obsolescent world 
of late empire, his art an echo of 
western academism lingering as a 
remote, provincial mannerism while the 
world, including both India and the 
West, has gyrated with a dizzily acceler- 
ated speed to other ideals, and _ totally 
different perspectives? 


This is a frank question—perhaps 
a brutally frank one. But if we can probe 
towards an honest answer, its implica- 
tions are likely to be of the greatest 
moment, not only for the evaluation of 
the work of any particular artist, but also 
for the critical appraisal of the entire 
predicament of contemporary Indian art. 


There is quite a lot that is dubious 
going on in the periphery of the art 
movement. Even a rank amateur can 
hold a one-man show today before he 
has picked up the elements of drawing: he can get a V.I.P. 
to inaugurate the show; itis the easiest thing in the world to 
get press coverage. And overnight we find we have yet 
another genius in our midst. 





It could of course be argued that, if we cannot do a thing 
about such developments whose momentum. incidentally, is 
bound to increase as the days go by, we still do not have to take 





them seriously. We could concentrate on the more serious 


xplorations that too are undoubtedly going on. 

But here too we come across difficulties, though they are 
not connected with the unabashed self-promotion of those 
)Se talents in that-direction more than make up for their lack 
of talent in art. They arise from the fact that the Heracleitean flux 


vhich is the most striking feature of the world today has at last 
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invaded Indian life and created a ferment in Indian art. 


We do not dip in thesame river twice, the philosopher of 
ancient Greece had said, and those who dive in the stream of 
Indian art today bring up strange things when they surface, each 
unlike the other. In this world of transition, dissolving cultural 
frontiers have brought together strange merchandise from afar. 
With so many legacies, the younger Indian artist is like an adole- 
scent who has inherited more wealth than is good for him. 


That imitation is bad is a truth which has only been par- 
tially understood. The anaemia of the revivalist effort earlier 
in the century, is now obvious to most people, though 
they may be willing to concede that, during the days of 
the nationalist struggle there have been strong pyschological 
compulsions and a nostalgia for our glorious past. But even 
sophisticated criticism today has not wholly woken up to the fact 
that imitating Quartier Latin is not raising the standard of revolt but 
erecting a new orthodoxy and a still-born orthodoxy at that. 
What we sorely need today for the appraisal of the evolving scene 
is the ability to distinguish between the genotype and the pheno- 
type. For instance, Rouault’s idiom is a true genotype. Present in its 
heredity are the memory of the medieval synthesis, of Gothic archi- 
tecture that soared like a prayer, of stained glass that told of the 
Passion in a passion of colour—all remembered with anguish in 
the anarchy and anomaly of today. But when every major group 
exhibition in India has one or two pictures in the same idiom, we 
are surely dealing with phenotype that can only put up a brave 
show externally but has no real heritage of tradition or assimilation. 


What Baudelaire wrote about the anarchy of the ‘modern 
art of his times—he died a century ago, in 1867-~is worth recalling. 
He said: ‘‘The present state of painting is a result of the anarchic 
liberty that glorifies the individual, however feeble he may be, at 
the expense of communities. That glorification of the individual has 
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necessitated an infinite partition of the artistic domain. Absolute 
and eccentric freedom for each, a division of efforts and a fragmen- 
tation of the human will have brought about this weakness, doubt 
and dearth of originality; a few freaks, sublime and _ tortured, ill 
compensate for the swarming crowd of mediocrities. Individuality 
—that fragile singularity—has eaten up the communal originality, 
the painter has killed painting.” 


In every age there have been people who complained that 
compared with the past, the contemporary age was on the sure 
road to decay. Therefore we need not accept Baudelaire’s pessi- 
mistic reading too seriously. But what he has to say aboutthe 
communal! relevance and reference of art seems very important. 


Modernist explorations have proceeded along widely diver- 
gent directions and itis impossible to formulate norms that would 
have general validity for all this startling range of expressions. Im- 
plicit in this situation is a cue pointing to the need for tolerance, 
if not catholicity. And, by and large, the modernist sensibility has 
accepted the validity of a great variety of approaches. But all 
types of modernist outlook, widely differing among themselves, 
seem to be united in a common rejection of academic realism. 
And itis to this school that Thakur Singh happens to belong. 


The difference between academism and expressionism is 
not the same thing as the difference between stodginess and 
brilliance, in spite of the very decided views on the subject held 
by some of our younger expressionists. The expressionists stake 
everything on a flame-like intensity of inspiration and when that 
is lacking their slightness of total impact begins to show up. Con- 
versely, where flawless technique, which is the first preference of 
academism, is backed up by genuine feeling, the results can have 
an enduring strength. 


Jean Cassou has referred to the ‘‘profound loss of a sense 
of metier’’ in modern art. His pessimism is not wholly justified, 
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for an immensely greater variety of materials and techniques is 
being utilised today than ever in the past. Butitis also true that 
in the traditional categories where material and technique have not 
changed and only expression has. the sense of metier has suffered. 
As Eugene Fromentin, who gave the cue to Cassou's observation 
affirmed. “there is a metier to be learned in painting and there- 
fore one that can and must be taught. a basic method which can 
and should be passed on; this metier and this method are as 
essential to painting as the art of speaking and writing well to 
those who use the word or the pen.” 


A metier-based tradition, of the type ta which Thakur Singh 
belongs, immediately establishes a rapport between artist and 
public. It does not like to voyage in strange uncharted seas, 
where working principles are difficult to formulate. The passion 
of Ingres for studies in foreshortening may appear to most of us 
today as rather excessive, but this still remains a field of endeavour 
where it is not difficult to rate achievement in the light of the 
principle of verisimilitude. But in the case of a cubist portrait, 
while the more sophisticated may agree that the position of the 
nose need not be between the two eyes, it will still be difficult 
to give definitive or even plausible reasons why the ideal position 
of the nose should not be, say, next to the big toe of the left foot 
rather than behind the right ear. 


This is certainly not to suggest that variation of the image 
as given in nature and even its almost complete transformation 
do not have their logic and aesthetic justification. But the situa- 
tion today is that everybody understands or pretends to under- 
stand the rationale of expressionism, although some of us would 
be more reassured if*we could see certain of the artists who 
are masters of expressionist distortion occasionally demonstrate 
that they can do the normal kind of drawing correctly. Itis 
academic realism that stands in need of defence. It is consider- 
ed outmoded and denied a place even as one of the many 
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possible attitudes—most certainly not an exclusive one—in art. 


Reviewing the exhibition of Thakur Singh’s paintings at 
the USSR Academy of Fine Arts, Moscow in 1959, a Russian 
critic wrote, ‘‘Here is the world-renowned Taj Mahal, presented 
in an unusual perspective that imparts to it a marvellous lightness, 
illumined by the rays of the setting sun, the magnificent tomb 
seems to floatin the air...... A new compositional scheme has 
permitted the painter to convey the full uniqueness of Amritsar’s 
Golden Temple. Rising amid the lake, the temple's foundations 
seem lost in its waters.’’ The appeal of the paintings to a national 
sensibility strongly conditioned to realism may be understandable. 
But those who would ignore it as the endorsement of an 
outmoded art by an outmoded sensibility might remember that 
Rabindranath Tagore, the pioneer of expressionism in Indian art, 
has recorded that the landscapes and urban and temple scenes 
of Thakur Singh gave him genuine pleasure. Here is an expres- 
sion of catholic taste, an endorsement of realism by an expres- 
sionist, which should make us pause and examine whether the 
almost exclusive dominance of one type of expression in con- 
temporary Indian artis healthy. 


The history of the artistic expression of the human spirit 
shows two contrasted phases which, in the final analysis, should 
be regarded as complementary. Certain epochs have turned 
their gaze inward and gone in search of the minotaurs who have 
their caverns in the depths of the labyrinths of the mind. In other 
epochs, the artistic imagination has undertaken a voyage of dis- 
covery along the avenues of our bright world and unveiled the 
beauty that resides on the top of high mountains and also the 
grace of things near at hand the sunsplashed pantry with the light 
glinting brightly on polished domestic utensils, the shadow , of 
wheels on cobbles, the fresh leaves of spring and the withered 
ones of autumn. Both are legitimate explorations anda catholic 
taste would recognise the validity of both. Today there is an even 
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greater need for this catholicity, for outlooks of the most diverse 
kind have come to coexist. Extreme expressionism has already 
provoked a strong reaction in pop art. One cannot dismiss the 
latter as abhorrent without at the same time admitting that some 
forms of expressionism would also qualify for the same verdict. 
Meanwhile, realism may also be allowed a room in the palace of 
art. The chances are that the masses will visit this room in 
larger numbers than any other section. ThiS may not prove its 
superiority. Butit definitely shows that it too has a right to 
exist. 


An unsophisticated delight in the beauties of the external 
world and a respect for metier and craftsmanship: these are the 
strength of Thakur Singh’s art. We need not’ ignore 
its weaknesses either. Like Ravi Varmahe has been too prolific 
to maintain high standards always. The composition can at times 
be too photographic, the figure-drawing occasionally weak and 
the landscape too superficially pretty on occasions. His mastery 
in oils isnot matched by his water-colours. But when he is at 
his best, his work acquires some enduring qualities, 


Paintings like AFTER THE BATH and BEFORE THE 
MIRROR are obviously meant as test-pieces for craftsmanship, but 
do not cease to be acceptable gifts for that reason, even if the for- 
mer theme had already been worked on by a painter like Hemen 
Mazumdar with the identical objective: display of technical 
virtuosity. The tones of the flesh where it is bare and where wet 
garments Cling closely or loosely to the body are graded with a 
discriminating colour sense and the pose stresses the grace of 
the feminine figure. Equally competent in execution, despite a 
certain weakness in the drawing of the hands, is BEFORE THE 
MIRROR. The heavily brocaded garment glitters in the light; the 
expression on the face shows complete absorption. 


Thakur Singh's landscape painting shows a great range. 
In MOONRISE the shadow city forms a fine frieze in the back- 
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ground and frames the quiet stretch of moonlit water. TEMPLE 
IN THE MIST is a subtle and exquisite study of the play of light 
on mist. If the mood is romantic in theSe pictures and they seem 
deliberately composed, the composition becomes unobtrusive in 
pictures like that of the bleak stretch of the Ladakh valley with 
its monotonous snows and monasteries. 


Documentation of life isa humble enough ideal for an 
artist today. The patient study of locales and men close at 
hand and the sensitive yet unobtrusive recomposing of the 
unedited flux of life all round are not achievements which 
are spectacular enough to catch the eye of the modern art 
critic. But, for those who love the colourful pageant 
of Indian life, Thakur Singh has left many fine pictorial records: 
pilgrims bathing in the early dawn in the sacred Godavari, fisher- 
boats setting out to seain the early morning at Madras, country 
sailing boats returning at dusk on the Hooghly. Man always 
needs the help of such art, to remind him of the sunlit world, the 
benediction of life, around him. Heneeds it especially in transi- 
tional phases such as the one Indian artis passing through today 
when inner tensions are tending to monopolise the attention of 
artists obsessively and make man forget that the ‘reality’ out there, 
is as important as the reality within, thatin factit is the pablum 
that nourishes the latter to sanity end strength. 


KRISHNA CHAITANYA 
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No. Title Medium Size 
1. The Golden Temple Oil 71x91 cm. 
2. Sunrise, Chowpatty Oil 46x 61 
3. Sir Sunder Singh Oil 122 x 183 

Majithia 
4. The Comparison Water 46 x 61 
_ Colour 
5. Dr. Rajendra tro oI 
Prasad 
6. Punjabi Bride © jl ee Onlexe ol 
7. ALakein Kashmir Oil 36x53 

8. Devotional Tune Oil 61x91 
9. In Andretta ON) AS [es see FAL 

10. Gen. Sham Singh Oil 71x91 

Attariwala 

11. Kashmiri Belle Oil 51x61 

12. After the Bath Colour 61 x91 

13. Swearing-in of the Oil 152 x 183 

First Indian Governor General 

14. Maharana Pratap Oil 71x91 

and Chetak 

15. Taj Mahal Og toi 

16. Ladakh Cie mo dex ara 

17. Moonrise Oil 91.5 x 61 

18. Kulu Girl Ol Vey see 7A 

19. The Temple of Oi ot Xr 

Dakoorjee 
20. Temple in the Mist Oil 51x71 


THAKUR SINGH—LALIT KALA AKADEMI 


Year 


1933 
1929 


1938 
1929 
1957 
1923 
1925 


1958 


1961 
1950 


1945 
1924 


1950 
1953 
1945 
1951 

1958 
1961 


1930 


1957 


Collection 


S. P. Vermani 
Maharaja of 
Porbunder 

Khalsa College, 
Amritsar 

Indian Academy of 
Fine Arts, Amritsar 
Town Hall, Amritsar 


1.A.F.A., Amritsar 
Harkishan Lal 
Maharaja Prodyat 
Coomar Tagore 
|.A.F.A., Amritsar 
Officers Mess, 
Jullundur Cantt. 
Artist 
H. H. Maharaja of 
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New Delhi 
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Raj Bhavan, 
Chandigarh 
|.A.F.A., Amritsar 
Panjab Museum, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


S.G. THAKUR SINGH was born in the village Verka, near 
Amritsar on September 15, 1894. He joined the V.D.J. 
Technical Institute in Lahore when he was16 but gave up 
studies and left for Bombay to work under Mohd. Alam, a 
film art director. Later on, he went to Calcutta and 
came in contact with Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, J.P. 
Ganguly and Gaganendranath Tagore. In 1924, at the age 
of 29 years, Sri Thakur Singh won the coveted Second 
Prize of £ 800 at the British Empire Exhibition, London 
for his painting ‘After the Bath’. He was awarded 
the President of India’s Gold Medal at the Silver Jubilee 
Exhibition of the Indian Academy of Fine Arts (1953) 
Amritsar, and received a Gold Medal of the Calcutta 
Art Society in acknowledgement of his services in 
the field of the Fine Arts. 


Sri Thakur Singh was largely responsible for found- 
ing the Indian Academy of Fine Arts at Amritsar 
which is now the most important art organisation in 
the Punjab. He is also a founder-member of the all 
India Fine Arts & Crafts Society, New Delhi. He has 
visited the U.S.S.R. and Hungary on_ invitation 
and has held several individual exhibitions. His works 
have been represented in exhibitions in Scotland, 
Australia. China, U.S.S.R., Afghanistan, Egypt, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and in several all India Art exhibitions. 


Sri Thakur Singh was nominated Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council (1952) in recognition of his services 
to art and Culture. He has been member of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi, of the Museum Advisory Committee of the 
Punjab and of the Punjab Kala Akademy. He was Chair- 
man of the Decoration Sub-Committee of the 61st 
Session of the Indian National Congress, Amritsar. 
He is Founder-Director of Thakur Singh School of Art, 
Amritsar. Publications: ‘Glimpses of India’ and ‘India 
through -Art’. 
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